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The book is divided into sixteen chapters, which 
deal with certain general aspects of Greek art, 
with architecture, dress and drapery, sculpture, 
painting, vase-painting and its relation to literature 
and history, and with Greek coins. The first chap- 
ter, on the general character of Greek art, empha- 
sizes the idealism of the Greeks in contrast to the 
realism of modern peoples. The Greeks trans- 
formed and interpreted what they found in nature, 
not only from an individual's point of view but also 
according to the tradition of a school or city. For 
example, the acanthus or the lotus is taken from 
nature, but is applied in an ideal form to vases and 
architectural members. The chapter in general is 
valuable as giving the tendency of Greek art, but 
here, as occasionally elsewhere, there is a fondness 
for too sweeping statement. The author says (p. 
10) : "Sculpture which merely closely follows or- 
dinary types of nature is so profoundly uninterest- 
ing that it has no valid reason for existing. A 
precise copy in bronze of an ordinary ass would be 
on the same level as a stuffed ass". One is con- 
strained to recall Myron's cow, whose fame is sung 
by the epigrammatists, and the image of the drunk- 
en old woman of a later Myron rises up in the 
mind to refute this statement as well as that made 
on p. 26 that Greek sculpture is never vulgar. 

Architecture is selected to stand at the beginning 
of the study of Greek art and in accordance with 
his aim the author gives the principles and struc- 
tural ideas of architecture as they are worked out 
and embodied in concrete examples. The choice of 
the Parthenon for illustration is unquestionably wise 
but it must be remembered that the Parthenon rep- 
resents the highest development of its type. 

In order to explain the costumes that appear in 
works of art the next chapter deals in the briefest 
way with dress and drapery. There is space mere- 
ly to describe the chief garments and the different 
styles. 

All that has been said thus far in the book is in 
a way an introduction to art as represented in 
sculpture and painting to which the rest of the 
work, with the exception of the last chapter, is de- 
voted. Here again the author's method is well il- 
lustrated. He discusses the principles that govern 
the production of sculpture and dwells on the point 
that much of the sculpture was bound by the lim- 
itations of the space for which it was destined, as 
in the case of the sculptural decoration of temples. 
An interesting chapter deals with the relation of 
sculpture to history, for which is cited as the best 
example the sculpture of the Parthenon, which gives 
an outline of the whole history of Athens. 

The study of Greek painting necessarily is based 



largely on vase-painting, but the author takes the 
sound position that there is no warrant for assert- 
ing that any particular vase-painting is a copy of a 
wall-painting. The most we can say is that there 
is evidence of the influence of Polygnotus or Micon 
or some other master. 

The second great source mentioned of our knowl- 
edge of painting is found in the frescoes from Pom- 
peii. It is difficult to understand why the portraits 
from the Fayum are not cited in this connec- 
tion, and it is still more remarkable that reference 
should be made to them later (p. 151) as "super- 
ficial and vulgar works from Egyptian sarcophagi". 

As in the case of sculpture here, too, are chapters 
on the relation of literature and painting, a kind 
of work that is particularly interesting and val- 
uable to younger students. Scenes from the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, from lyric and dramatic poetry, 
are discussed and one subject, the judgment of 
Paris, is selected for detailed treatment in illus- 
tration of the development in the representation of 
a myth from early black-figured vases to Pompeian 
frescoes. 

The last chapter, on coins in relation to history, 
shows clearly the eclectic character of the book. 
This chapter stands quite by itself. It seems in 
fact like an appendix, although the author claims 
that work on coins is the "best introduction to arch- 
aeology" and a "good preliminary study to work 
upon sculpture" (pp. 234, 256). The chapter would 
stand most naturally immediately after that on 
"Sculpture and History", which deals with similar 
topics, and before the treatise on painting which 
absorbs the rest of the book. The chapter itself 
is chiefly concerned with showing the importance 
cf coins by the citation of several instances where 
statements of historians have been verified and am- 
plified by careful study of these unerring documents. 

The book is to be strongly recommended to the 
use of teachers as it clearly marks the path by 
which the subject of Greek art may be made most 
comprehensible to students. T. L. Shear. 

Baenard College 



THE CLASSICS AND THE PUBLIC PRESS 

In his paper on the teaching of Greek art (p. 10) 
Professor Wheeler notes as a hopeful feature of 
the outlook for classical studies in this country the 
fact that the public press lays much stress on new 
discoveries in the field of classical archaeology. 

A good illustration of this attitude of the public 
press toward matters classical is afforded by the 
fact that many of the daily papers contained full 
accounts of the discovery of parts of Menander, to 
which reference was made in the editorial of num- 
ber three (p. 17). The New York Times for Sun- 
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day, June 9, contained a half page article entitled 
A new Pompeii found in African Desert. The 
article gave an account of Timgad, a Roman city 
(called Thamugade) on the edge of the Sahara; 
it was illustrated by a large cut of the theater, 
which is fairly well preserved. The article is well 
worth reading. Among the ruins, in some cases 
well preserved, are those of a basilica, various tem- 
ples and porticos, the prison, and the Curia. In 
the Curia, it is said, the lists of magistrates of the 
town were found ; these are now in the Louvre. 
The theater is built on a hillside, in the Greek 
fashion. Near the theater are the baths, so well 
preserved that the heating arrangements can be per- 
fectly understood. There is also the temple of 
Jupiter, and the macellum or market. In the 
forum pavement one may see the markings for 
games of various sorts; similar markings, it is well 
known, are to be seen in the Forum at Rome (cf. 
e. g. Hiilsen-Carter, The Roman Forum, p. 62). 
Timgad was founded in Trajan's time; it is inter- 
esting, then, to note that spaces are left between 
the houses, in the spirit of the regulations adopted 
after the fire at Rome in Nero's reign. 

The article is in one respect not quite ingenuous. 
The discoveries at Timgad are spoken of through- 
out as recent; thus the inscription under the cut 
of the theater runs as follows : "The Roman the- 
atre at Timgad, in Algeria, just unearthed by the 
military engineers of the French Government". The 
excavations at Timgad were made some years ago ; 
pages 192-237 of Boissier's Roman Africa (as trans- 
lated by Arabella Ward, 1899) contain an inter- 
esting account of the results. One may refer 
also to Adolf Schulten's Das Romische Africa 
(Leipzig, 1899), PP- 63 ff. An article in Mun- 
sey's Magazine some years ago summarized the re- 
sults of the excavations; this article was illustrated 
by excellent photographs of the macellum or mar- 
ket, the Arch of Trajan, the theater, the forum, 
and the Temple of Jupiter. There was also a 
fine general view of the ruins, and a photograph 
of a Roman road spanned by a triumphal arch at 
Lambessa. 

On Sunday, June 9, the New York Times had 
a column article entitled Delving in the Roman 
Forum. The disingenuousness referred to above 
characterized this article also. The article was in 
reality a brief but good summary of the results 
of the excavations of the last eight or ten years, 
but the uninitiated reader might well have inferred 
from the article that such finds as the Basilica 
Aemilia had been made within the current year. The 
cuts, which were poorly executed, showed the Regia, 
the Shrine of Juturna, and the whole end of the 
Forum west of the Schola Xantha (including the 
Schola itself). The arches back of the Schola 



were labelled the Rostra of Caesar (for a more cor- 
rect view see Hiilsen-Carter, The Roman Forum, 
pp. 69-70). I quote one paragraph, partly be- 
cause it illustrates this point, partly because it con- 
tains matter of interest. 

"The famous Trajan Column has come in for 
further excavation during the last few weeks. It 
had formerly been believed that Trajan . . . 
had a large area cut away between two hills to 
give space for his stupendous column, the top of 
which, it was thought, marked the height of the 
original level. The foundation of the column now 
having been excavated, terra cotta water jars, lamps, 
bones, and a paved street have been uncovered, all 
dating from 100 years before Trajan's time". 

As a matter of fact doubt of the inscription on the 
Trajan column, which declares that the column 
was set up "ad declarandum quantae altitudinis 
mons et locus tantis operibus sit egestus", is no 
new thing. As long ago as 1892 Middleton (Re- 
mains of Ancient Rome, 2.24-25) gave voice to such 
doubt, on the basis of investigations by Brocchi 
(Suolo di Roma, p. 133). Professor Middleton's 
doubts, however, seem not to have become uni- 
versally known ; at any rate Professor Platner, in 
his Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome 
(1904), pp. 268-269, seems to accept without re- 
serve the statement of the inscription. The writer 
of the notice of a lecture by Commendatore Boni, 
director of the excavations in the Forum, printed 
in The Evening Post for July 20 last, seems like- 
wise to have been unaware that the inscription had 
been doubted as long ago as 1892. 

This notice of Professor Boni's lecture seems well 
worth copying here (the lecture was delivered be- 
fore the British Academy, on The Column of Tra- 
jan) : 

"This view (that the column had been erected to 
show the height of a hill that had been cut away 
by Trajan to make room for his Forum) did not 
seem to Commendatore Boni to be in accord with 
the few statements of ancient writers on the sub- 
ject, where the column is referred to as a sepulchre, 
and he therefore determined to investigate the mat- 
ter. He soon found that in the inner vestibule at 
the base of the column there were still visible 
traces of a door which had been walled up and 
plastered over. On removal of the plaster and 
part of the masonry, it was found that the door 
led into an atrium, which, in its turn, led into a 
chamber, within which were the remains of a fun- 
eral table ; moreover, just above the table, holes had 
been drilled in the marble wall of the chamber, 
presumably for clamps to support two urns. On 
the evidence of an inscription, now in the Vati- 
can Lapidarium, stating that Hadrian had erected 
a temple in honor of his parents Trajan and Plotini, 
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which temple had stood close to the column, Boni 
ingeniously inferred that the chamber which he had 
discovered was a sepulchral chamber, and that the 
funeral table had supported two urns containing the 
ashes of Trajan and his wife. On making care- 
ful trigonometrical calculations, it was furthermore 
found that the column was a columna centenaria, 
exactly 100 feet high; it is at least improbable that 
a hill should have been exactly this height. What 
proved Commendatore Boni's contention beyond dis- 
pute was the fact that, on digging various pits in 
the vicinity of the column and also across the whole 
width of the valley occupied by the Forum Ulpium, 
remains of early imperial and republican work, such 
as roads, foundations, drains, were laid bare. At 
one spot were even found traces of a wall of blocks 
of tufa, which we know, from similar remains else- 
where, probably date from the 4th century B. C. 
This shows that, long before the column was built, 
the valley between the Quirinal and the Capitol 
had been practically a level plain and not a hill. 
The dedicatory inscription, which has hitherto been 
used as evidence for the existence of such a hill, 
Boni now interprets as referring to the height and 
noble proportions of the buildings which had been 
erected both on the level of the Forum Ulpium 
and on the slope of the neighboring hill, and of 
which a view could be had from the top of the 
column". Charles Knapp 

(To be continued) 



CLASSICAL CONFERENCE 

There will be a Classical Conference in connec- 
tion with the coming meeting of the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, on Friday, Nov. 29th, 1907, 
at the College of the City of New York. Pro- 
fessor J. T. Bennett of Union University will speak 
on Ways and Means to promote the Study of 
Greek, and Professor J. W. Scuddcr of the Albany 
Academy will discuss The Need for a Revision of 
our Latin Course. 

Place and time will be announced during the 
morning session of the Association. 



THE NEW YORK LATIN CLUB 

will hold three luncheons in' the current year. Speak- 
ers for two of these have already been secured as 
follows : 

December 7, 1907, Professor Charles P. Parker, 
Harvard University : Latin Life through Latin 
Language. 
February 15, 1908, Dr. Edgar S. Shumway, Man- 
ual Training High School, Brooklyn: The Source 
of the Law. 



The luncheons will be held at the Hotel Marl- 
borough, Thirty-sixth Street and Broadway, New 
York City. Luncheon will be served promptly at 
noon. 

Those wishing to attend the luncheons are re- 
quested to notify Mr. A. L. Hodges, 309 West 
101st Street, New York, enclosing checks as fol- 
lows : for the three luncheons, $2.00 ; for the 
three luncheons and membership in The Latin Club, 
$2.50; tickets for any one luncheon, $1.00; for any 
two luncheons, $1.50. 
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